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MONKS AND HIS WORK. 




The lives of American artists, as a 
rule, have seemingly been so smooth, 
in comparison with those of Europe, 
that in writing about them one does 
not feel tempted to refer much to 
birth, growth, and early struggles, 
but rather to hasten to a critical con- 
sideration of their productions. In 
the case, however, of Mr. Monks it 
seems to me that a brief sketch of 
his life, even from early boyhood, 
will be of value for the attainment 
of a partial understanding of what is 
now and is to be his life-work. 

So, to begin at the beginning, a la 
fairy-tales or biographies, which in- 
deed are often of equal strangeness, 
if we could know them thoroughly, 
John Austin Sands Monks was born 
November 7th, 1850, at Cold Spring, 
a little village on the banks of the 
beautiful Hudson. As a child, his sense of form was noticeable, and he drew 
and carved playthings out of odd bits of wood. Graceful shapes allured him, and 
the variety of craft on the river, especially, supplied his mind with hints of rudi- 
mentary beauty, and his imitative fingers furnished the town with boys' boats, 
much to the delight of surrounding urchins and to the advantage of his own 
pockets. 

One of these Lilliputian Galateas, carved at the age of ten, and now in the 
treasury of his wife, is, indeed, a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. But he was 
not destined to carve out his fortune; he drew also, and deserting "Marines" 
filled his slates and those of his school-fellows, perhaps more to their satisfaction 
than that of the often caricatured pedagogue. 

Despite the talent (knack, may be, is the better word) he thus early displayed 
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for drawing, no regular instruction was 
given him, and he never dreamed of 
becoming an artist ; on the contrary, 
applied the profits of his boat-building 
and other mechanical pursuits to the 
acquisition of a violin and the extortion 
of sounds therefrom. One day, how- 
ever, whether prompted by the prayers 
of his neighbors or not (it were hardly 
fair to inquire too curiously), he hung 
up the fiddle and the bow to take up 
the shovel and the hoe of practical 
bread-winning life. 

He was now nineteen, and from "the 
world all before him " he chose Meri- 
den, Connecticut ; a merry den he 
seems to have found it, for his earn- 
ings melted away, and the next year he 
found himself thin as a razor and 
"strapped" as one also, in the vast 
and vague metropolis, named Boston. 
He had, however, learned wood-en- 
graving, and he made enough in a few 
months to return in triumph to Meri- 
den, where for about three years he 
prospered fairly, but did not feel that 
he had foutid his bent. 

Just at this time, George N. Cass, the 
landscape painter, was at the height 
of his popularity, and his wife, who 
had known Monks from boyhood, in- 
vited him to Medfield, one of the most 
ancient and beautiful of New England 
villages, slumbering in the embrace of 
the serpentine Charles, about twenty 
miles from Boston. Monks came and 
Cass proposed to teach him painting. 
Up to this time ( he was now twenty- 
four) he had never used colors, and, 
though his engraving had brought in 
considerable drawing, it was mostly of 
a mechanical kind, calculated to arrest 
rather than develop the artistic ten- 
dency. 

After a year with Cass, they had a 



joint sale, and the work of the pupil 
went off better than his master's ; 
probably more because he was a novelty, 
or becausesome people buy anew man's 
work for the chance of its appreciating 
enormously, if he should ever happen 
to climb near the top of Fame's mag- 
netic mountain, so marvelously pictured 
in the "Arabian Nights." It is hardly 
necessary to say, that this early work 
was about as poor as early work is apt 
to be ; and the temporary favor it re- 
ceived soon lapsed. Monks, who on the 
strength of such will-o'-the-wisp en- 
couragement had taken a studio in Bos- 
ton, began to hear the universal wolf, 
to fancy that he had mistaken his call- 
ing, and to sigh again for the fleshpots 
of Meriden. 

One day, however, George Inness, 
fresh from France, and in an amiable 
mood, dropped in at the young man's 
studio and noticed a "Medfield Willow," 
just painted by Monks. "That's not 
bad," growled the artist, who was ad- 
mittedly "up" in trees. "Wouldn't 
you like to come and study with me?" 
The other gratefully accepted . * * When 
can you come? this afternoon ?" went 
on Inness, the kindness of his heart 
divining, probably, the other's practical 
as well as artistic needs just then. 

For about a year this fraternity con- 
tinued, and Inness gave Monks thecream 
of his experience with a lavish generos- 
ity of time and knowledge. Nor, when 
Monks again set up a separate studio, 
did the kindness of Inness cease. Call- 
ing one day and finding an oppressive 
monotony of blue in Monks' atmos- 
phere, on learning the cause to be that 
old complaint, which Henry George 
proposes to abolish, Inness offered no 
words of sympathy, but proceeded to 
criticise the pictures scattered round 
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with that professional frankness artists, 
musicians, and poets often use to each 
other's faces, and never, oh ! never, to 
each other's backs. 

Presently from the blue studio he de- 
parted as abruptly as if a wind blew him 
off ; then he went to a dealer and per- 
suaded, perhaps bullied, that philan- 
thropic soul into visiting his friend and 
discounting some pictures against the 
market of Futurity. Now, though this 
anecdote (which I once heard Monks 
tell with great feeling) may appear di- 
gressive, it seems to me but just to 
make this mention of Inness, as it may 
help to correct a rather prevalent im- 
pression that he never possessed any 
milk of human kindness for the thunder- 
storms of life to turn sour. 

The lifting out of a low art-level, 
the infusion of a more pure artistic 
spirit, and the restoration of faith in 
his calling, were also as great benefits 
conferred by Inness as the technical 
knowledge, and Monks began from that 
time to work to a better purpose than 
the mere acquisition of money. But 
his landscapes, after Inness, did not 
satisfy him : they were not equal to 
his master, and more, they were not 
equal to himself. 

He now began to study sheep as an 
accessory to the landscape, and his 
sheep began to attract attention. Very 
naturally, of course, the accessory soon 
became the feature, and connoisseurs 
began to declare that Monks' sheep 
couldn't be beaten. This opinion he 
himself has proved to be premature by 
very marked improvements, of late, 
the result of closer study ; and even a 
careless observer, on viewing his work 
of the last five years collocated, would 
see this improvement as plain as a pair 
of stairs. And this little fact, by the 



bye, should be a sufficient answer to 
those who say, "Oh, yes ! he paints 
sheep, lamb, ram, and mutton, well 
enough ; but why don't he paint 
something else ? " 

For surely, the adage ** Let well 
enough alone " has no place, no busi- 
ness in the domain of Art. It is the 
last touch that counts, and if an artist 
chooses to study an animal for years, 
because he is modest enough to feel 
that its possibilities yet remain unex- 
hausted, it should be a cause of credit, 
not of reproach. The result of this 
fidelity, however, while in the long 
run bound to be advantageous to the 
cause of Art and the artist, tempora- 
rily, it must be admitted, has a limit- 
ing effect on his fame and apparently 
on his power of conception; and as 
regards this artist's oils, a feeling of 
narrow range is almost unavoidable. 

So, also, in the accessory scenery, 
locale (if the term be permissible), 
appears so markedly as to produce 
a sense of sameness. -^But deeper 
study convinces of the supe'fficiality of 
this view, and reveals much delicate 
differentiation in his sceneries ; and 
this delicate handling of nature, es- 
pecially in its ruder New England 
aspects, has much individuality in its 
neutrality of tints ; for Monks is no 
Favretto reveling in "feste di colore/' 
no painter of sumptuous women and 
October fruitage, but rather of Novem- 
ber and December days, bare boughs 
spectralized by dim and fast fading 
sunsets, or early days of Spring, jvhen 
greenness has climbed to the fop of 
the ground, yet not to the trees.. 

A picture owned by Mr.Grane of 
New Jersey (I have forgotten the 
town), and one now in the possession 
of Mr. S. G. Bayne, I believe, are good 
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examples of Monks' wintry variety. 
The first is a cold, raw, winter day 
with sheep in the shelter of several 
stacks of hay : a suggestion of apple- 
trees in the distance ; a few flakes of 
snow in the air, and a sheep in the fore- 
ground with raised head, bleating a 
piteous protest against New England 
weather in general and this day in 
particular. It is gray on gray, and has 
that tinge of somber beauty which 
Henry Thoreau loved, and loved to 
paint in words. The other picture is 
also wintry, and an afternoon, too, with 
declining light, but remarkably soft in 
color and full of undulant lines that 
emphasize the feeling of movement 
and home-bound cheer in the man and 
dog driving a huddle of sheep. 

Of the oils of this painter I feel that 
I have hardly seen enough to establish 
an opinion, but some that I studied in 
a late visit to his studio, have surprised 
me with an unexpected richness of 
coloring, as well as delicacy of detail. 
One, a mere study, a mere embryo, and 
perhaps never to be finished, is so 
oddly attractive that it keeps coming 
up in my mind's eye and blinding my 
vision to other things of more impor- 
tance. It is a hillside ledge of bluish gray 
rock, pranked with tufts of coarse, green 
grass, and has a semicircular cleft in it, 
fit for an eagle's nest, in which, how- 
ever, are nestled three glossy, pink- 
hoofed, pink-nosed, pink-eared lambs 
very similar to that breed which Mu- 
rillo affected. Below them, on a green 
slope, is another group, almost as warm 
in color but spoiling the effect of the 
rocky nest ; yet, the lambs individually 
are so pleasing one would hate to bid 
the artist paint them out. 

In water-colors the hand of Monks is 
equally facile, but after admitting facil- 



ity, I pause, not having seen much of 
Monks' work in this line, nor caring 
much for what I have. Let us pass then 
to that branch of the art in which he has 
assuredly made his most successes both 
artistically and financially. The most 
fascinating of the linear arts, as etching 
has been happily styled, is of very 
recent growth among us, and would 
merit in itself more space than the 
natural limits of an article like this can 
spare. As a medium for artistic ex- 
pression, while etching is admittedly 
limited as to dainty gradations of tone 
and curious subtilities of shade, it can- 
not be gainsaid that in dealing with the 
variety of incidents ever present in 
nature, in giving the quality, even at 
times the texture, of substances and, in 
minute precision of detail, the force, 
suggestiveness, and freedom of a fine 
etcher's lines are sufficient illustration 
and proof of the rich resources latent 
in this latest inheritor of the Kingdom 
of Beauty. 

In this branch, then, which only dur- 
ing the last ten years has begun to 
receive in America its desert of atten- 
tion, Monks is comparatively a novice ; 
for only four years ago did he come 
under its fascination at the Salmagundi 
Club in New York, where an etching 
party was projected by some enthu- 
siast who offered to show the method, 
and Monks went along **to fill up." 
Since that (lucky day for him), his 
etchings have been in large and rapidly 
increasing demand ; and many of them, 
besides those presented here, merit 
much consideration. 

His quick growth in favor as an etcher 
was shown by Koehler's including him 
in his book of "Twenty American 
Etchers," published by Cassell & Co. 
Monks' contribution to this, "Sheep 
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Under a Shelter," exhibits, perhaps, 
as much as any of his pictures, the 
extraordinary variety of pose and 
motion that Monks finds in sheep ; for 
sheep, indeed, in a body, are not so 
automatic as cattle, whose frequent 
unanimity did not escape the vigilant 
eyes of Wordsworth, in whose most 
rubbishy rhymes the occasional jewel 
nearly always repays : 

" The cock is crowing. 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one." 

But though this Cassell etching is 
well done as to sheep, it is not remark- 
able in composition, and is overloaded 
or murky with meaningless lines. Nor 
is this latter grave defect entirely ab- 
sent from " The Old Pasture," which 
was, I believe, the first etching Monks 
ever exhibited, and which achieved 
instant popularity, twenty-two copies 
being sold at the Etching Club exhi- 
bition to eight of any other artist. 
"The Old Pasture" also lacks, 1 think, 
his present firmness of execution ; and 
the pleasantness of the subject, appeal- 
ing to feminine taste, doubtless ac- 
counts for the superiority of its sale 
over others more intrinsically meri- 
torious. 

In 1884, White, Stokes & Allen pub- 
lished an interesting book called " Some 
Modern Etchings," with ten original 
plates, by Gabrielle Clements, Katherine 
Levin, McCutcheon, Waller, King, Sat- 
terlee, Champney, Pennell, Dainger- 
field, and Monks, with pleasant textual 
comments by Mr. Hitchcock, erring. 



perhaps, a little to the good side of 
enthusiasm. While Monks is not at 
his best by any means in this collec- 
tion, Mr. Hitchcock's general remarks 
about him are so excellent 1 would like 
to quote them entire, but must strive to 
content my readers with a condensation: 

** Mr. Monks does not regard sheep as 
the artificial pictorial additions that pose 
in Watteau's vivacious little paintings, 
nor attempt to humanize his subjects 
a la Landseer ; nor to evolve an ideal 
sheep for a universal type after the 
fashion of the school of inner conscious- 
ness ; nor does he depend on studio 
models of papier-mache, or cotton-wool, 
as 1 have always suspected to be the 
method of that worthy gentleman, the 
late Eugene Joseph Verboeckhoven. 
His sheep are naturalistic ? So they are, 
but they are more — true to nature, 
worked out simply and honestly, with 
no effort at ' prettifying,' each one is 
apt to possess some individual character- 
istic. More than this, they are always 
distinctively American ; and any New 
England farmer would recognize them 
as the same that graze upon his ragged 
hills." 

That this dictum of Mr. Hitchcock's 
averages the opinion of those who have 
watched Monks' work in the Salma- 
gundi and Water-color exhibitions, in 
illustration, chiefly in The Century 
Magazine, and especially in his later 
etchings, I thinkthere can be little doubt. 
The Dusseldorf School has had its day 
and become a curiosity of the past. 
The pastorals of Jaque and the domino 
compositions of three big white sheep 
and one "darkey," beloved of Braith and 
Schenck, are mostly not art, but artifice, 
destined to an early decline in a world 
which, however tickled by novelty, is 
finally and fundamentally amorous of 
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truth in art-works, as well as in every- 
day dealings and actions. 

Let us consider now the etchings re- 
produced amid this text. Since 1885, 
Monks has been his own publisher ; and 
has lately adopted a business system, a 
briefdescription of which maybe found 
of interest. Limiting the number of 
copies taken from an etching 
to, say seventy-five on Japan 
and twenty-five on satin, he 
then cuts up the plate into a ^ - 

hundred pieces, and to each 
of his dealers sends this vivid 
witness of its destruction. 
For instance, the little dia- 
mond reproduced as a tail- 
piece to this article is, it will 
be readily seen, a piece of the 
plate of the "Canal Life" 
etching on page 1 1 . 

The value of this plan to 
the buyer is at once appar- 
ent, when we consider that 
the process of steelfacing has 
made it possible to print etch- 
ings from a plate almost for- 
ever without wearing it out, 
and that thus many an ex- 
quisite thing has been so com- 
monized as to take away 
half the pleasure of possess- 
ing a copy. Then again 
that sixth sense, the sense 
of property, is also affected 
by the consideration that a man owns 
one out of the only hundred there can 
ever be of an original art-work thus 
edited. 

Moreover, the monetary value of 
one of these etchings is from this cause 
always on the increase, and sometimes 
increases very fast. For example : the 
"Driving Sheep on a Dusty Road," 
thus limited to one hundred copies, 



and thus marketed a year ago, has 
now doubled in value. This is not 
as satisfactory to me in its totality as 
many others, but it may be remarked 
en passant that outside the delicacy of 
delineation of tree forms in this etch- 
ing, reproduced on page 7, and the 
individuality of the sheep, the dust is 







SIZE OF ETCHING 6^ X 9^. 

SO finely rendered as to rise to the rank 
of a chief achievement. 

" The Rocky Road to Dublin," as I 
call the little goat etching, of which I 
have in my possession two copies, 
seems to me an admirable perform- 
ance ; though it has not been especially 
popular, despite its having many of the 
strong points of a fine etching. Is there 
not a happiness of conception in the 
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draggle-tail Irish shanty at the top, the 
athletic procession of goats, some stop- 
ping to nibble at a meager plant with- 
out really breaking the line of march, 
and then, not to be unheeded, the little 
kid-pilgrim at the foot commenting un- 
favorably on the "Hill of Difficulty" 
which he knows sooner or later he 
must ascend ? 

But, apart from the very obvious ex- 
cellence of the light and shade in the 
sinuous line of the goats, and the clever 
leading of the eye up and up to " the 
desired end," may be noted in the 
original (and, I trust, in the reproduc- 
tion), the exquisite rendition of the 
quality of the ground substance, es- 
pecially the rock to the right. But in 
one of my copies, an unsigned one of 
course, this quality is entirely ruined 
by the oily tone which the printer has 
imposed by not properly retroussaging 
the plate. 

This "Rocky Road to Dublin" was 
published in one edition of "Modern 
Etchings" and pace Mr. Hitchcock is 
far superior to the * ' Cataract of Sheep," 
both in spirit and execution; and it 
offers a pretty fair refutation of the 
foolish opinion, that Monks cannot 
paint any other animal than the " gold- 
en fleeces" of which he has been the 
American Jason ; for there is clearly 
nature and life enough in these mal- 
odorous climbers round the "Hiber- 
nian shanty" to consume any amount 
of tin cans or circus-posters, and to 
supply a whole race of American 
humorists yet to come. 

" Canal Life " likewise, on page 1 1 , 
offers further refutation of such a pre- 
mature criticism, for it shows Monks' 
intimate artistic acquaintance with that 
other pet of newspaper jesters, the 
much-abused mule; and while this etch- 



ing is overwrought here and there in 
points of detail , it has a verisimilitude and 
a lightness of touch for the most part 
that are very taking ; and whoever has 
had a good chance to study the com- 
prehensive trickiness of the mule, can- 
not fail to appreciate the way in which 
the leader here is malingering — soldier- 
ing, some call it — or making believe 
to pull, as the tautness of the rope 
goes to show, but in reality devolving 
the burden and heat of the day on his 
plodding follower, while he pursues 
his own dinner with mulish pertinacity. 

The little giri's figure, while not 
absolutely bad, is not up to Monks' 
mark ; for lately he has shown marked 
improvement in handling what Mrs. 
Browning in one of her absurd man- 
nerisms, and some of her distant 
imitators, have determined to denom- 
inate "the human." 

This "Canal Life" has also a re- 
marque, — that amusing piece of non- 
sense for which so many still cherish an 
affected affection. There was a time, 
'tis true, when a remarque proof meant 
something ; when the tender trying of 
the artist's instrument on the edge of 
the plate, assuming some fantastic 
shape half-unconsciously, was so slight 
that a few printings soon wore it off, 
and thus those who had copies with it 
on had good cause to rejoice as pos- 
sessors of undeniable first-fruits. But 
nowadays, when it is put on with 
malice prepense, after the plate is done, 
generally, and when the process of 
steelfacing has rendered it easy to have 
as many remarque proofs as desired, it 
has about as much significance and 
value as the Atma, Manas, and Kama- 
rupa of the Theosophists 

Probably, the most striking of 
Monks' late work in sheep is the ram's 
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head, which under the title of "The 
Patriarch" adorns page 13. This is, 
indeed, exceptional among his studies, 
and approaches very near to that "evo- 
lution of an ideal sheep," humorously 
alluded to by Mr. Hitchcock, in its pre- 
sentment of pure animal beauty. 1 
lack words for my liking of this. The 
executive lines, delicate yet firm like 
the tendrils of ivy ; the proud pose of 
the head, and one might almost say 
the consciousness of paternal though 
Mormon majesty, and the serene un- 
consciousness of any possible profane 
conversion into New York "English 
mutton-chops" ; the fantastic cloud of 
little lamb faces for the background, as 
it were a shadowy dream of his playful 
posterity, combine in one harmonious 
whole of force and finish, to rank this 
high in the realm of the pure line and 
to attest that Monks' work as an etcher 
has ceased to be merely promising and 
become a fact of performance. 

1 have saved "The Evening After the 
Storm," page 1 5, for the last on which 
to expatiate. This is, in some respects, 
clearly a re-study of former effects. The 
motive is a familiar one in his own 
work as well as in that of other artists, 
and therefore one that demands espe- 
cially fine treatment to redeem it from 
the charge of superfluity. The dead 
sheep in the foreground, and her lamb 
appealing to the unheeding flock (which 
are huddling at the hay-stacks perhaps 
for shelter from a sharp gust of the re- 
treating storm, more likely for another 
nibble before the shepherd and his ty- 
rant dog shall drive them home), offer a 
subtle suggestion of the similarity of 
human conduct that tends to heighten 
the pathos, without giving that undue 
emphasis which has been so justly 
objected to in the works of some far 



greater artists whose tendencies are to- 
wards humanizing their subjects. 

It will be noted that all the points of 
this etching are equally worked out : 
that to the massing of shadow by the 
stacks and the clearing off of the sky, 
to the straggle of the wind-yielding 
bushes and the more resistant struggle 
of the trees, no undue prominence has 
been given. And if the great glory of 
an etching be to tell a story with a 
brave economy of lines, the compara- 
tive fewness of strokes used in this 
seems to me to claim high approval. 

The distance, too, is felicitous and 
hath its own enchantment. The dif- 
ference in quality between the snow 
on the ground that has been blown 
round by the wind and tossed up by 
the blind scramble of the sheep, and 
the snow blown down and matted on 
the stacks, is a point so fine that it 
might escape cursory cognizance, even 
while its effect in the whole is instantly 
felt. And the flocking of the ever- 
hungry birds of prey towards the spot 
where the dead lies, white on white, 
by its line of motion contrary to that of 
the sheep in general, brings the eye 
back to its first resting-place in the 
pathetic foreground. 

It is in such bits of composition as 
this that the forceful grace of Monks' 
method reveals itself. It is a force 
gained like that of Antaeus by con- 
stant communion with mother-earth. 
The beautiful village of Medfield, with 
its long avenues umbraged by those 
gigantesque bouquets of grace and 
grandeur which we nickname elms, 
and with its lanes of golden-green ma- 
ples, has proved an Eve to many an 
artistic Adam, and tempted him to eat 
of that fruit of knowledge whose taste 
is the taste of Beauty ; but neither Cass 
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nor Inness, nor any other, has so faith- 
fully devoted himself to the study of 
Medfield scenery as John Monks. 

The huge willows that arcade the 
modern road over the marshes towards 
the historic hill where that grand In- 
dian, King Philip, slumbered the night 
before his meteoric descent on the town 
in 1675 > the mysterious swamp to 
which Thoreau pilgrimaged to behold 
the rhododendrons in all the charm of 
secreted loveliness ; the stony brakes 
where the rattlesnakes are still plen- 
tiful, though couchant ; the lovely, 
though little, river with that name of 
pathetic fame which, in its seventy- 
mile course, curves through twenty- 
three townships and flows to every 
point of the mariner's compass save 
one ; all these things have rendered up 
to the patient search of Monks many 
secrets of light and shade, of temperate 
coloring and poetic suggestion, which 
we may yet hope to see on his canvas 
painted with a more confident hand or 
outlined on his plate with a still broader 
freedom. 

Even in winter his chief studio is in 
the heart of nature. He has a sketch- 
ing-cart fitted up with curtained win- 
dows, a kerosene stove, easel and all 
needful things, and has this driven into 
the depths of the forest, or anchored in 
the marshes, by some villager, so that 
he can spend whole days watching the 
eternal shift from light to shade, or 
painting Winter in his innermost lair. 
Direct dealing is his method ; he keeps 
sheep constantly around his home, and 
does not paint them from other men's 
pictures. So with his rocks and trees, 
his grass and brooks; honesty is his 
policy, and it seems to be a paying one. 

Since his advent into the town, too, 
it is curious to note the spread of the 



artistic spirit among the people and the 
desire for improvement ; not of course 
attributable to him personally, but to 
the noble Art of which he is a modest 
acolyte. 1 was impressed with this in 
a practical way some six months ago, 
when the enterprising manager of the 
Medfield Straw Works, the largest I 
believe in the country, took pains to 
show me a book of new shapes and 
textures gotten up in ladies' hats as 
compared with the factory's out-put of 
the year before. 

It was evident, whether consciously 
or not, that the mind of this business 
man had become married to a more 
artistic feeling, and that he was eager 
for better and more exquisite work. 
Such straws point the way of the breeze. 

I come now to the close of a task 
that has been a pleasure to me and 1 
hope to some of the many readers of 
The Connoisseur. I was asked by the 
editor to express my art-feelings about 
the work of Monks in a general narra- 
tive style, rather than in technical art- 
terms. I have tried to do so, but 1 fear 
have not done justice to the subject — 
although Monks does not seem to me 
a distinctly great artist, any more than 
Keats and Longfellow are great poets. 
Yet truly, instead of attempting to de- 
fine or assign critically a special place to 
this man, is it not wiser to regard him 
as in an expanding stage ? 

The history of artists abounds in ex- 
amples of men whose limit of expres- 
sion appears reached at forty, yet turns 
out at fifty to be stretching indefinitely, 
the previous period having been only a 
magnificent self-school-time. It may 
so happen with Monks. Still, were he 
always to remain in the comparatively 
lowly pastoral haunts and habits of Art 
he has hitherto chosen, who can gain- 
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say that he would remain to us a gain 
and satisfaction still ? His pictures are 
pleasant, if not great and grand pres- 
ences to have in our houses. His com- 
position is rarely at fault, and though 
his technique is yet undeveloped and 
his conception not colossal, he certainly 
has done much in a suprisingly brief 
time. That he is producing finer work 



from year to year there is no shadow of 
a question ; and, as he still is young, 
with the health of temperance and ex- 
ercise, the readers of The Connoisseur 
may justly join the beautiful village of 
his adoption in a fair expectation of his 
making a great deal more of the world's 
beauty captive for the enjoyment of the 
world. 

Henry Willard Austin. 




